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THE FLETCHER AMILY. 
The Massachusetts Sabbath School Society have 
lately qiublished a variety of 
‘The Fletcher Family,” 


which is designed to illustrate, for children, the evils 


Interesting books. 
Among them is one called, 
of intemperance. It is gvritten in such astyle as can- 
not fail to interest them, being natural and simple, 
le. We extract the 
pages of the story, as illustrative of the above pic- 


ture, taken from the book, and to that we refer our 


b first few 


and the ineidents proba 


young readers for the conclusion of the story. 


There was.a little one story dwelling in the lane, 
which turned up by our house, that seemed con- 
spicuous only for the decayed and unrepaired ap- 
pearance of its exterior, and the uncleanliness of 
its precincts, It had been occupied almost a year 
by a family, about whom little was known, though 
they began to be considered troublesome neigh- 
bors. Fees had disappeeread from the barn of 
one; potatoes from this garden; turnips and beets 
from that; one or two hens had strangely disap- 
peared, and three ducks were missed from a fine 
brood of teu. The other oceupants of the lane 
complained to one another of these and like depre- 
dations for some time. Who committed them re- 
mained a mystery. At last, the people began to 
shake their heads knowingly, and, looking towards 
the little old house, guess that the people who lived 
there ‘‘ were no better than they should be.” It 
was soine time before we knew anything about 
them. Robert and I first began to notice the 
children of the family, after we went up stairs to 
undress for bed. The back windows of our cham- 
ber looked out upon the back part of their house 
and the little patch of ground, which served for a 
garden. Sometimes, on the verge of the evening, 
the voices of the children at play, attracted our 
attention, Once We saw them running out the 
door, almost tumbling over each other in their 
haste to get foremost; the door was then shut vio- 
lently. ‘hey did not seem to be playing; for we 
heard no sounds of mirth; they wandered about 
the yard, now and then hid from us by the high 
fence between our ¢ garden and theirs; the largest, 
once or twice, peeped into the window; aiter 
peeping, he scampered rapidly away and hid him- 
self behind a barrel. We could not. imagine 
what it all meant. ‘‘ Playing with their; father 
and mother,” said Robert. ‘* Iidon’t believethat, 
Robert,” I replied. Evening -advancedj—the 
window was closed, and we could not see the ter- 
mination of the’ scene; but we did wonder about 
it. A few weeks after that, loud cries attracted 
our attention, just as we were about laying down 


in our beds; up we jumped, to the no small cha-| 


grin of Nancy, who hoped we were comfortably 
settled for the night. Making for the window, 
our heads were thrust out as far as safety permit- 
ted, and a little farther, according to the opinion 
of Nancy, whose repeated warning, ‘‘ Take care 


*| fortunately provided every thing necessary; with 


Helen, for the girl looks as big as 
plied Robert. 
1 arose after Robert was asleep tad peeped out. 


We returned to our beds. 


Phere sat the little boy very still, The moon was 
relitve her. 
watcher! moment before he fell. He had taken a small 


shining down brightly,—did it shine upon any 
thing more beautiful than the kind little 
and his sle ceping sister! 


MWMARRA TIVE 


From late I 

AN INCIDENT OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. | 
The regiment into which Capt. Leslie had ex- 
changed before -his marriage, was ordered into 
Belgium. Walter longed tor glory, and Helen, 


‘oreign Journa/s, 


his young wife, was too sensible to pain him by | 


unavailing regrets—even on their parting she had 
striven not tounman him; and when the first natu-| 
tal grief was over, she took her station at the small 
window of the Inn, which commaided a view of 
the scene of action. Could au uninterested ob- 
server have gazed upon the plain of Waterloo ai 
that moment, it must have appeared a splendid 
pageant. But Helen thought how many ere sun- 
set would have gone to their final account; and 
she shuddered at the thought that perhaps her 
Walter might be among the number. The dis- 
tant cannonading told that already the work of 
death had commenced. Several random shots 
had struck the inn, and warned its inmates to take 
shelter in the barn. With them did Helen sit 
during that long day, sad and silent, yet with the 
same confidence in God’s protection that had al- 
wavs marked her character. She could have 
smiled at the volubility of her companions, who 


; ; , - 
never ceased speaking, in a mixture of bad French 


and Flemish. But it made her only more sad; 


she felt that she was indeed among strangers. 
Oh, the agony of suspense, the fear of hearing | 
that Walter was among the fallen! Her beauty | 
and girlish appearance, added to the knowledge | 


that her husband was in the field of battle, gave | 
her an interest in the eyes of her companions, and | 


many were the hopes they expressed, in French, | 
that Captain Leslie might return in Safety. The 


day passed, twilight succeeded, followed by the | 
almost immediate darkness which characterizes a| 


continental summer; and still Helen sat in all the 
agony of suspense. The action had ceased; ran- 
dom firings succeeded the constant and fearful din 
of War; yet still Captain Leslie returned not. 
She was roused from the state of stupor into which 
she had fallen, by the sound of approaching foot- 
steps; and some soldiers entered the barn, bear- 
ing a wounded officer, It was with searcely defi- 
nable feelings that Helen discovered it was not 
/her husband, but a young officer of the same reg- 
iment. For a few minutes any other feeling 
seemed lost in the anxious attentions necessary 
| for the severe wound of the sufferer. Helen had, 


simself,” re- | She at length; ‘tell me all, 


Once | 
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hildren, you'll certainly fall out,”’ fell unhagdey| ne, ct ent rentleness she dressed the sufferer’s 
on our ¢ ars. We looked rowad to Jean n that wor and then atte moted to restore him to 
cause of the outery, It camedm the direction of | Consciousness; her efforts were successful. Aid- 
the one stary, house. There;.@p a log, in the ed by the people of the inn, she succeeded in mak- 
ard ta boy rolding 4 his. arms a littl giil ing him swallow a restorative: lina shorrt 
who was sobbing } he. was moving back- | 5 was ab » thank th ntle hand which j 
ward } fo a d. sli to iet, ans k l -j|M@inistered t him 

ant rads to sooth | \ fre ’ ' ut hey i i I ness « ? 1. cs YX ' 
' ' ' ' ye ; ( . 
pointed at, and wiping it with his jacket sleeve, | He « I not bear t toft ron) 

kissed her and pressed her closer to bis bosom, |e must inflict. ‘Speak! in merey tell n t 
Her sobs became less and le freqeunt; at last, Leslie is safe!” Helen paused a moment, and 
they entirely ceased, and she'seemed te be sleep- | then continued, ** 1 know it all, Walter is hb 
ing: but there sat the little boy ‘* Flow “kind he | Vhere was a frightful calmness in her manner. no 
is. Robert.” said I. ‘Ye 3, th: it’s what he is, | tear escaped her. ‘* Did you see him fall?” said 


will do me good: | 
feel as if tears would cool veh scorchine pain.”’ 


sWe said, pressing her hand to her bosom, 


Mr. Grant complied. He felt that tears would 
a wai at his side,” said he, ‘a 
}pocket Bible from his -breast:—had pressed it to 
Helen covered ler face with her 
hands, ‘‘It was the Bible I gave him on our we g 
day! she gasped, ‘‘tell me, tell me all.” “If I 
fall, Grant, give this to my wife,’ he said. I 
laughed at his forebodings. “© You will return 

said I, ‘* to tell her Ly the events of this day.’ 
Before he could re} we were reece erm to ae- 
tion. <A few minutes ies a shot struck him, and 
he fell! Helen burst into an agony of tears, and 
for some minutes continued silent: “at Jength her 
resolution seemed to be taken. She came to the 
coue ie upon 5 ‘wWhibe h Mr. Grant was lying, and beg- 
ged hiin to describe the spot where ber husband 
fell. She received the description in silence. A 
few minutes after 


she had stolen from the small 


innyard, and stood alone on the spot where she 
had last seen her husband. 

Helen was in years amere child; and there had 
been atime when she would have shuddered at a 
recital of horrors through which she now passed, 
with a trembling step, though with an undaunted 
heart,—bnt what will not love in women under- 
take?—‘* God has as much power to protect me 
|here,” she thought, as the distant firing caug!it 
her ear, and caused her for a moment to pause, 
“as in a crowded, room!” The 
‘what she had to live for?” 


rendered her a mo- 
| ment incapable of proceeding, then silently implor- 
ing strength from God, she persevered, 

What a scene of horrors presented itself to her! 
The spot, re she had gazed 
on the brilliant ranks of the contending armies, 
| was now oce upie od by a 1e dead, or dying. Ocea- 
sionally a wounded horse dashed wil Idly among the 
heaps of the wounded. There were a party em- 
ployed in stripping the dead—at her approach 

the y looked up, and for a moment a superstitious 
| dread crossed their minds. Her white dress made 
them suppose her a ghost, and when convinced of 
their mistake, they let her pass unmolested, ob- 
| serving with an oath that she was secking perhaps 
|for her lover. Helen passed on. As she ap- 
proached the spot described by Grant, she exam- 
ined earnestly the faces of the dead. She was 
almost beginning to despair, when, from beneath 
a heap of slain, an outstretched arm caught her 
attention. On one of the fingers was a ring; one 
of her first gifis to him, With trembling hands 
|she put down the small lantern she had brought 
| and removed the slain. It was indeed her hus- 
band who lay there; and a long fit of weeping re- 
lieved her; she rais sa him, and the head fill baek 
upon her shoulde rs, ‘A pproac hing fi otsteps alarm- 
ed her; they were those of two men of her hus- 


where a few hours bef 
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band’s regiment. One of them explained that!this thoroughly, if you are old enough to under- | ings, neglecting to labor for the conversion of 
they had fullowed her at Mr. Grant’sdesire. Be-'stand hard reading, read every thing you can’ sinners, ete. will you dare to say, ‘‘] did not per- 
tween them was the body of Captain Leslie borne | find about the same thing that your lesson treats | form these duties,.because I was not a Christian.”’ 


into the inn of Mont St. Jean. 


Leslie. 
clasped in hers; with a calmness which was | 


have been. 


of. 
A surgeon was then dressing the wound of Mr.| marks on the verses of your lesson, and also on 
Grant, and his immediate attention was given to the passages referred to for answers to the ques- 


lesson. 


Then, if you can/they must give an account of their conduct. 


if your father has a commentary read the re- | Why are you not a.Christian? Just because you 
love other things better than you love Christ, 


| better than you love the duties he requires of you. 
Helen stood with her husband’s hand tions, and get as many ideas as you can about the | 


Supposing a parent has two sons, both of whom 


If there are any words in the lesson you he directs to fulfil the law of loving. obedience. 
more affecting than the most violent agitation could! cannot understand, look in the dictionary, or ask | He then leaves them, sayi 
Bruised as Leslie was, there was'no| some one what they mean. 


ng, that when he returns, 


One 


wound to be found. The surgeon placed a glass/ write, make a little blank book, and write down) professes to love his father, strives to be obedient; 


before his lips—then exclaimed, with an interest 
he had not often felt—** He still lives!” 


of grief. Helen gazed for a moment wildly round ; 
then sank on the floor in a state of insensibility. 
Hours passed before she recovered her eonscious- 
ness. When she did, she found that it was not a 
dream. Leslie still lived. The shot which had 
struck him down was found imbedded in the Bible 
which he had but for a moment before thrust into 
the breast of his coat. But had it not been for the 
timely assistance of his wife, he must have per- 
ished. He was saved almost by a miracle from 
being crushed to death; fortunately, however, the 
spot on which he fell was hollow; and he is still 
alive. 

The incidents of this sketch are strictly true. 
Those who have visited must have seem the 
small Bible, which is regarded by the family with 
feelings of the deepest veneration. It is still kept 
under a case, and will forever perpetuate the 
heroism of the soldier’s bride at Waterloo. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTER II, 
To the Scholars in the Sabbath School in Westfield, N. ¥. 
Boston, Apnrit 2, 1839, 
My Dear Young Friends,—lIt is now I believe 
ten years since | lived in Westfield, and I am 
glad to leara from your Superintendent that some 
of you remember me, I have been in a great 
many places, and visited a great many Sabbath 
Schools, and seen a great many strange things 
since that time; and I suppose I could tell you a 
great many things that would interest you more 
than what I am about to write; but I think they 
would not do you so much good. A superinten- 
dent ofa Sabbath School invited all the teachers 
to spend the evening at his house. While I was 
there, a young lady came to me, and very ear- 
nestly inquired, ‘‘ Sir, can you tell me how I can 
interest my class?” ‘‘A very interesting inquiry 
indeed,” perhaps you will say; ‘‘ I wish my teach- 
er was as anxious to interest herclass.’”” Perhaps 
she is; how do you know? Did you ever visit 
the place where she goes to tell all the sorrows of 
her heart in the ears of One who is always ready 
to hearthe cries of his children? Perhaps you 
might have found her there many a Sabbath night 
weeping, because after all she could do, she could 
- not make you fee! interested in the lesson and you 
went away perhaps and found fault with her, be- 
cause you were not interested. Shall I tell you 
how you may be always interested in your Sab- 
bath School lesson? Will you believe me if I tell 
you2 And will you follow my directions? Some 
of you will say ‘‘ Yes.’” Well, to such I speak. 
When you go home Sabbath afternoon, take up 
your Sabbath School lesson. Learn the Scripture 
verses by heart. Then take your question book, 
and go over the whole lesson, or if you have not 
time for the whole, leave part of it for Monday; 
and continue to study it through the week as much 
as you can. Ask yourself every question; and 
do not pass over a question till you have formed 
an answer which satisfies your own mind. If 
there is another passage of Scripture referred to 
at the end of the question, look it up and read it 
carefully before you form your answer. But do 
not repeat the passage, but give the answer in 
_ own words, and learn your own answer by 


you have read. But never think of hindering | 
your teacher and your class, while you look up| 
your answers in the school. You would not be! 
allowed to dagq@in any other school. Your teach- 
er in the week @ay school would punish you for 
looking in your book while reciting your lesson. 
All this preparation of the lesson should be} 
made before Saturday night. But one thing I 
must not forget to mention. Before you. begin 
to study your lesson, kneel down and ask God to 
give you his Holy Spirit to help you to under- | 
stand his word, and to soften your heart, so that} 
his truth may make an impression, as the seal | 
makes an impression in the soft wax. Then spend 
all the time you can get Saturday night and Sab- | 
bath morning, in thinking over the lesson, and ap- 
plying the truth it contains to your own heart, 
and praying for the Holy Spirit to bless it to your 
heart, and to bless it to your teacher, and to bless 
the whole class. If you will study your lessons in | 
this way, the Sabbath School will be the most in- | 
teresting place you was ever in; your teacher 
will be encouraged and delighted;. you will find 
yourselves growing wiser and better every day; 
provided, first of all, you give Jesus your heart, 
and go to the study of his word with an humble, 
teachable spirit. 
Farewell, from the children’s friend, H.N. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WHAT GOD REQUIRES OF US. 
Mother. Ellen, my daughter, did you meet with 
the little circle for prayer this afternoon? 

Ellen. No, mother, my lessons were so unu- 
sually hard, that I could not get through in time. 

Juliana. Mother, I often wish I was a Chris- 
tian, yet I am sometimes glad that I am not, be- 
cause | should have so much more to do. Now I 
do not have to distribute tracts, nor attend the fe- 
male prayer meeting, nor the church meeting, nor 
talk to sinners about,their souls; and a great many 
other duties, which Ellen has to perform, are not 
required of me. 

M. Can you think, my dear, that because you 
are not a Christian you are not required to perform 
these duties. God requires all these various 
duties of every one, and if you are not a Chris- 
tian, you not only have as much to do as they 
have, but a great deal more. Christians have 
repented, have tarned unto God, have forsaken 
the path-way of sin, and have commenced, in good | 
earnest, the business of doing good. ‘Thus you 
see, that besides discharging all the various duties 
in which you see Christians engaged, you have 
much else.to do. Your first duty is to repent, and 
the reason, Why this is so particularly urged upon 
your heart and conscience, is because if you en- 
gage in the performance of other duties without | 
repentance you will not do them from right mo- 
tives, and, in miany cases, harm will he as. in- 
stead of good. Not that God has not required 
them of you, nor that you do not sin in neglecting 
them. 

J. ‘Then, mother, what shall I do? 

M. What ‘shall you do, my daughter; repent 
and be converted, that your sins may be forgiven, 
that times of refreshings may come to your own 
soul, and that you may, with singleness of heart, 
engage in the whole routine of Christian duties. 


your answers in your own words; and write all the | and though he: meets with many hindrances, he 
thoughts you éan think in answer to each question. | does, in some good degree, discharge the duties 
The effect of joy is often more acute than that | In doing this, you will find great help from what that devolve upon him. 


e other dees not love 
his father, does not even profess to love him, and, 
therefore, thinks he may be excused from peform- 
ing any of the duties which he requires. After a 
time the father returns, and calls his sons to ren- 
der up their account. To the one who has en- 
deavored to serve him, he says, ‘‘ Well, done, thou 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” The other son says, ‘‘ Father, I 
never loved you, I do not even profess to love 
you, and, therefore, I have not performed any of 
the duties which you required of me.’’ What 
would the father say to such a son? Would he 
excuse him? Would he allow him to pass un- 
punished? Would he not rather say, ‘‘ Take the 
unprofitable servant, bind him hand and foot, and 
cast him into outer darkness, where there shall be 
weeping, and wailing, and‘gnashing of teeth.”’ 
Weare all unprofitable servants; we can never 
merit any thing by our own good deeds; yet, re- 
member, my daughter, if you would meet your 
Judge in peace, if you would render up your ac- 
count with joy, you must repent, and turn, with 
your whole heart, unto the Lord, and count it 
your high privilege to discharge all the duties he 
requires of you. R. E. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
FRANCES AND THE RABBIT. 

‘¢O mother!” said little Frances, as she came 
in from school, with her shaw] on one arm and her 
bonnet on the other, ‘* don’t you think the school- 
mistress says I must begin to write composition! 
And I don’t want to.” 

** Why not?” said her mother. 

** Because I don’t know how,” said the little 
girl, pouting. 

‘*Well, my dear, that’s the very reason why 
you should.” 

** But, mother, what’s the use of writing com- 
position?” said Frances, in rather a peevish tone. 

‘* There is a great deal of use in it, my dear. 
Don’t you remember when your father was away 
last winter, we used to write letters to him every 
week? 

‘* But that wasn’t composition, was it?’’ said the 
little girl, opening her eyes. 

‘* Certainly, my dear. To write composition is 


'to put your thoughts on paper—no matter whether 


it is for a letter, or a book, or an essay for the 
schoolmistress, ”’ 

Frances stood a few minutes, whirling her bag 
round, and considering what her mother had said; 
presently the string broke, and away went the 
bag half across the room. 

‘- Well, mother,” said she, as she ran to pick it 
up, ‘f I'll try, for I should admire to write a letter 
to father when he goes away again.” So she got 
her slate nnd. pencil, and sat down on a cricket. 
** But what shall I write about, mother?” 

‘**O you must choose your own subject,” replied 
her mother, 

The little girl sat still for as much as three 
minutes, thinking with all her might. Her moth- 
er could not help smiling to see her as she sat 
biting her pencil and looking straight into the fire. 

‘* Mother,” she exclaimed, ‘‘] can’t think of 
anything in the world to write about!” 











When you stand before God in judgment, and are 





eart, so that you may be ready when your teach- 
er asks you the question. When you have done 


required to give an account for neglecting to pro- 
fess religion, neglecting to attend church meet- 
° 


**Can’t you? Suppose you should write a de- 
scription of a rabbit.” 


**O yes, that will do; but I must have one to 
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look at.” So away she ran to beg her brother to! -‘J did,” ‘« I did,” answered several voices at | right to tell of those who did wrong; sometimes 
bring one of his rabbits into the house. Edward | the same time. ;my mother, or my teacher asks me; what shall I 
was very willing to oblige her, for he thought a| Miss Dunham looked at one boy, who was re- do then? Is it not right to answer them? Yes, 
great deal of his rabbits, and was quite pleased to | markable fur always speaking the truth, and said, my dear, that is right; but do you not recollect, 
hear them made the subject of Frances’ first com- | ‘* You may teil me how it was, Thomas, if you, that, when I explained to you the meaning of de- 
position. He selected the prettiest, a beautiful | saw it.” 2 


white one, and pullling up two or three handfuls 


‘* They were both running,” answered Thomas, 


of fresh clover as he went along, carried it into| ‘‘ and William fell against James.” 


the house, Frances got her cricket, slate and | 
pencil again, and commenced operations. 


‘* Now,” said Miss Dunham, ‘‘ yowsee, James, 


| traction, I said that to speak ill of any one with- 
|out a good reason is detraction? If your mother, 
jor teacher, ask you a question about those who 
/have done wrong, it is certainly right that you 


Ed- | that you were wrong; William did aot»intend to | should tell them all that they wish to knw, only be 


ward put the clover on the floor, and then set | hurt you, and you should not have said that he | careful not to say any more than is necessary, and 
“bunny” down before it. Frances began with, \ did, unless you were quitesure of it; for we should ibe very careful not to make any one’s fault appear 
* The rabbit resembles a cat, but has longer cars| never say anything against any one, unless we | worse than it really is. 

and a shorter ”—just then, “ bunny,”’ who had no | know it to be true, and not even then, unless it will 


idea of sitting for his picture, made a leap towards 
the door, which they had left wide open. 
stop!” 
cil, to give chase, 
dove with you yet 
ed her, and went Jump, jumping’ away, till he got 
quite out of reach. 


9 


| 


| 


do some good. William, you may tell James that 


** Stop! | you did not mean to hurt him, and kiss his cheek, 
cried little Frances, dropping slate and pen-|to show him that you feel sorry he is hurt; and, | unless you intend to do some good by it. 
“Stop! Mr, bunny, I havn’t James, you may kiss him, too, if you wish to for-| 

Bat Mr. bunny never mind- | give him, and feel pleasanily towards him; and little Anna, as she met a lady with whom she was 


then you may take your seat, aud be careful, the 
next time you go out, not to play in such a man- 


‘* Now if that isn’t too bad,” muttered Frances | ner as to be in danger of hurting each other.”’ 


as she came back in no very good humor. ‘‘ What 
shall I do, mother?” 


The little boys kissed each other, and went to 
their seats, hand in hand, and the school went on 


** Sit down my dear, and see if you can’t describe | as usual. 


him from memory.” The little girl cleared up her 


brow, and taking her slate and pencil for the third | felt angry towards him who had caused him to feel | any good? 


This boy was hurt; he felt the pain; and he 


How then shall you know when it is right, and 
when wrong, to speak of the faults of others? © I 
,will tell you. Never mention the faults of others, 


> said 


** Johnny got a good beating, last night,’ 
acquainted. 

‘* Did some of the boys hurt him?’ said the 
lady. 

‘*No, but he scratched me, and his mother 
gave him a good whipping for it.” 

What do you suppose was the little girl’s mo- 
tive for telling of this? Did she think it would do 
No, but she was offended with John 





| 


time, went on with her parallel between the rabbit) it, and so he said that William did it on purpose. | because he hurt her, and pleased because he was 
and cat. She made out a very good description, | This was wrong; he knew that he was hurt, and 
and closed with this remark, the result of recent he knew who hurt him, but he did not know that 


experience; ‘‘he jumps faster than a little girl 
can run.” Shethen read it, and was well pleased 
to find she had really written a composition. 

‘* Now, mother, will you please to look it over?” 
said she. Her mother read it attentively and then 
said, ‘‘ this will do very well Frances, for the first 
attempt; and now I hope my little daughter will 
remember one thing for the future.” 

‘* What is that, mother?” 

‘© Whenever you are told to do any thing which 
seems difficult, instead of saying with a frown, “I 
don’t want to!” say, with a smile, ‘‘ I'll try!” 

S. J. 
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CARELESS PLAY. 

Little James ran out one day, when the bell 
rang for recess, with a cheerful face, and his 
bright blue eye beaming with pleasure, for he 
loved, after sitting still so long, to have a good run 
in the open air; and Miss Dunham soon heard him 
shouting in the yard, ‘* Hurra, hurra, now for a 
good run;”’ and she suppoSed he was having a 
merry time; but in a few moments she heard a 
loud cry—then a quick step—and James came in 
with his hands covered with mud, and his nose 
bleeding. 

‘s What is the matter, James?” said Miss Dun- 
ham, as she hastened to wet a handkerchief in 
cold water, and try to stop the streaming blood; 
**how did you get hurt so?” 

‘* William Brooks pushed me, as hard as he 
could,” answered James, in an angry tone, ‘‘ and 
I fell against a stone.” 

“< Do you think he meant to hurt you?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am, he did it on purpose.” 

Miss Dunham rang the bell for the boys to come 
in, and William was one of the first to obey its 
call. When he saw James, with the blood run- 
ning, he looked sorry for him, and seemed to pity 
him very much; but James looked at him with a 
countenance which seemed'to say, ‘I'll pay you 
for this, as soon as T get a’chance.” 

As soon as the boys ‘had become qniet in their 
seats, Miss Dunham called William to her, and 
said, ‘‘ How does it happen, William, that you 
hurt James so? Only see how he is covered with 
blood and dirt. Why did you push him?” 

“‘T am sorry I hurt him,” said William; ‘J 
didn’t mean to; I ran against him when | was 
playing.” 

*¢ How is this?” said Miss Dunham, ‘‘‘ James 
thinks you hurt him on purpose, and you say it 
was an accident. Did any of the other boys see 
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James fall?” 


he meant to hurt him; he should have tried not to 
think so, and he certainly ought not to have said 
so. You see that in all these cases, a detracting 
spirit caused these children to say that which they 
did not know to be true. 

I have known many children tell lies for the 
sake of injuring those who had offended them, but 
I have not any stories about them which would in- 
terest you, and we will now think about the third 
reason why detraction is wrong, 

Do you recollect what the third reason is? It 
is this; because detracting is not doing to others 
as we would have them do tous. If we wish to 
know whether we treat others as we would have 
them treat us, we must endewvor to feel ourselves 
in their places, and think whether we would be 
willing to have them do to us exactly as we do to 
them. How would you like it, if, when you were 
absent from school, some little girl should say to 
your teacher that she thought you had run away? 
or if, when you recited your lesson well, some one 
should say that you were vain of having a good 
lesson, and when you said it ill, that you had been 
idle; or if, about every thing you did, somebody 
should say that you did it from bad feelings, or, as 
I should call it, from bad motives? 

If you knew that some playmate of yours was 
continually speaking evil of, you, when you were 
not in hearing, and leading others to think ill of 
you, it would make you feel very unhappy. But 
is it not quite as wrong for you to speak ill of 
others, as for others to speak ill of you? 

If you wish to follow the Saviour’s rule, ‘‘ Do 
unto others as ye would that others should do unto 
you,” you must be careful and not speak evil of 
others. But perhaps you say, ‘‘] never say any 
thing bad about people, without I know it to be 
true.”” Well, is it right to mention all the evil 
you know of others, even if you are sure it is frue? 
This question, too, you eam answer by thinking 
about yourself. I suppose you have done a great 
many wrong things in your life, which your play- 
mates saw, besides the many wicked thoughts and 
feelings which you have had. Perhaps you do 
some things almost every day, which, if it were 
talked over, might appear very badly. Would 
you like to have your companions. remember all 
these thimgs, and converse about them to those 
who, if they did not. mention them, would know 
nothing of them? 

Suppose you were to do something wrong at 
school, and get punished for it, would it please you 
to know that every scholar would go home and 
talk about it? No, you would feel very unhappy 
if you knew they would do so. 

But perhaps you say, I am sure I thought it was 
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punished for it; and after the boy had been pun- 
ished for his fault, and perhaps felt sorry for it, 
Anna was not satisfied with this, but she wished 
to talk about it, and to have the lady know it. 
This was wrong. 

Suppose a boy steals something at school, and 
his teacher discovers it, and, after showing him 
how wicked his conduct has been, punishes him 
for his sin, and the boy appears to feel truly sorry 
for what he has done, and promises that he wiil 
never again take any thing that does not belong to 
him, without permission; will it be right for you 
to go home and mention this? No; for the boy 
appears to be penitent, and, perhaps, will never 
do such a thing again in his whole life; and if you 
talk about it, perhaps some people may remember 
iit, and suspect the poor boy of being a thief as 
long as he loves. Your speaking of it will not 
probably do any good, and may do a great deal of 
harm. 

Now suppose, while you are studying your les- 
son in school some day, you chance to look off 
your book a moment, and see a little girl just about 
to take something that is not hers, and*you ask 
permission to speak to her, and tell her that it is 
wrong, and she puts it down; bot in a little while 
you see her take something else that does not be- 
long to her, and put it away to keep. Will it be 
right for you to inform your teacher what the girl 
has dene? Yes; you should be careful not to 
mention it to any one else, but you ought imme- 
diately to tell your teacher, so that he can return 
what she has stolen to the owner, and converse 
with the little girl about her sin, or, if he thinks 
"best, punish her, to prevent her being so wicked 
again. Ifyou say nothing about it, perhaps the 
little girl may continue to steal, until, by and by, 
she may be carried to jail, and her character 
ruined for life. In this case, it will be doing 
good for you to mention your companion’s sin, and 
it will be wrong if you do not. 

There is a way, then, in which you may always 
know when to speak of the faults of others. 
Never say anything against any one, unless you 
think you can do some good by it. 

[The Unruly Member. 
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BLIND ARTHUR, AND HIS SISTER JANE. 
‘*Mamma, when shall I see the light of day, 
again?” asked Arthur Brandon, turning, as he 
spoke, his sightless orbs upon his mother’s face, 
although her dear features were no longer percep- 
tible to their darkened vision. Tears filled Mrs. 
Brandon’s eyes, who had long expected, Jong 
dreaded, to meet this natural question. Arthur’s 
aunt quitted the room, to conceal her emotion; 
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Youths Companion. 
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his little sister vane lata hei cur nead up mi nis 
knee, and sobbed as if her young heart wouid 
. 99 
break. ‘* S\iamima, you Go not answer me con 


’ 


tinued the youth, ‘* but lcar hear you weep; poor 
little Jane is crying, too. I perceive you wish, | 
yet dread to speak the truth. Mamma, | dat 
spare you that pain, I will tell it myself;—I shall 


” 
never see again! 


‘These sad words were spoken in a tone of calm? 
resignation, which proved that the youthful suf- 


} j le ; : f ‘ } ; 
fever had already armed his mind witlr fortitude to 


' | } ! . st 
sustain the calamity that had overshadowed the 


morning of his days, 

‘‘ Arthur, dear Arthur,” replied Mrs. Brandon, | 
: ting hex . if beside the iavall It nd te! j rly tune} 
ing his hand, ‘it would be uscl id cruel to 
< eive you; for yours is, ala ! too eless case 
I have had every advice upon tt that money or 
friendship could procure, but every application has 
been made im vain. | have, hitherto, been silent 
upoa the® subject, because L stiil flattered mysell 
that an operation ealled couchia r might possi ly 


estore your precious eye-sight. Yesterday, that} 


hope faded ur ever, when; Mr. Guthrie, the most 
skiltul‘oculist in London, communicated to me the 
sad facet, that the fever has totally destroyed the! 
visuakorgans. But, ‘oh, my son, despise not the | 
chastening of the Lord, neither be weary of his! 
correetion; for whom the Lord loveth he chas- 
teneth, even as a father the son in whom he de- 
lighteth.’?”? 

‘* These are the verses you often repeated to 

me to reprove my querulous impatience, during 
the fever,”’ rejoined Arthur. ‘‘ Ah! dearmamma, | 
| have often thought upon them since; indeed, 
they have been to my mind, what medicine has| 
been to my body; and now [ can say, with truth, 
‘Thy will, O Lord! not mine, be done.’ ” 
_ These pious wordsafed) like balm upon the 
wounded heart of! then afilicted mother, and at| 
once. relieved herimind frotthey anxiety that had 
been pressing upon tt) during many weeks of care. 
She uttered a fervent +thanksgiving; and then, 
wiping the holy tears.of maternity trom her face, | 
turned to her sightless boy, and said, ‘‘ Arthur, | 
my dear, dear Arthur, you do not know how hap- | 
py your patient resignation to the Divine Will has 
inade your poor mother. I would not, at this 
moment, exchange my blind son for any son in 
Christendom,” 

‘¢[ shall never see your kind face again,” re- 
plied the blind boy, in a mournful tone, a sud- 
den shade of sadness passing over his expres- 
sive features, “nor: little Janeé’s sweet sunny 
smile; | who lovéd)'fo look upon you both so 
dearly! fow I used'to laugh when the breeze 
played among my sister's fuir tresses, like the 
wind when it waves the Tipening corn! Ah, Jane, 
I shall never fling off your botnet and ruffle your 
olden curls tor my sport, ayain!” 

‘* Bat, Arthar, you will love me still,—won’t 
you, dear Arth@#?” rejoined the little girl; ‘* for 
I love you a.greaf deal better than when vou usec 
to pull my curls and play rude tricks; bat you 
may pull my ringlets quite hard, if you like, and I 
will not GOmplain, nor tell mamma.’ 

‘¢ Sweet innocent,”’ replied the blind brother, 
*¢ | have shaken off childish things. Calamity is 
astern teacher; is it not,mamma? Dear Jane, T 
can hear the joyous notes of the birds, but I shall 


} 
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gladsome, nor the sun and moon shining in their 
brightaess, nor the glorious planets, that, 1 have 
ofien told you, are worlds, like our own: No, no, 
dear child, a thick darkness is over my eyes, that 
veils all outward objects; but the ‘eyes of my 
mind are not blind; in thought they ean yet see 
all that is beautiful and dear, fer with them I can 
still look*upon mamma and’ litle Jane. So dry 
youneges; darling, and’do nut weep ‘for Arthur, 
sincé die is not unhappy witile those: he loves best 
are with-him, One: thing, linwever, ‘pains me, 
Jennys” aw . : 
‘Whatisthat, dear Arthiir?’? anxiously asked the 
artless child; *‘ Do your poor eves pain you?” 
‘* No, love; but I was not grateful for sight, 


| warning, dear little sister, by my example, and | 


| some niéé fiitg'she thinks will do me good.” 
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when I possessed that blessing,” replied the 
‘ 


tuis reineiivraiice Makes 


wmhicrwed brotuer, ~" ui 
ine, at times, very sad, rendering blinduess a more 
terrible evil than, pethaps, it would be, but for! 
his thoughig yo Jané, I was,net tbaskful for 
the blessed light, when { enjoyed it, though now a 
singlé ‘Yay would give me unutlerable joy. Take | 


fear this dreadful God, lest his judgments fall | 
upon you! “Plove him, now, with my whole heart; 
yes, with that heart oace so rebellious and forget- 


ful of him, He has chastened me sorely, but he 


has not given me over to death. His light has} 


dawned upon me in the midst of darkness, comlort- 
‘ . Tt } ] m= Se ta { . 
ling and reviving me. ‘The blind Arthur is far 
} , o ; } 1; 
happter than the gay, theughtless boy who slight- 


ed his mother’s connnaads and teazed his orphan 
sister.”’ 

‘* Yes, surely, my dear child; for those who 
truly love God, hoWever afflicted, can never be 
wholly miserable, because he consoles them, and 
wipes their tears away,” said his mother, drying 
her own, as she spoke. 

**T should never have known how much my 
kind mamma ‘and dear little sister loved me, but 
for thigfenvy afifiction,” continued Arthur; ‘Jane 
used hot to be so very quiet, once; but it is her 
love that hus stilled her pretty artless prattle, and 
taught her to sit at my feet in silence, all day long, 
except when she asks me to take my medicine, or 


‘© Deaf brother, 1 will lead you about the green 


| meadows, afid gather vou flowers,” cried the affec- 


tionate child ;°‘* 1 will tell you stories, and sing to 


you, and do all I can to amuse you.” 
«Jane, deter’ Jane, you shall do more,” answer- 


ed her brother; in a tone of solemnity, “you shall 


|read the word of God to me; you know you can 


read nicely, and you must be instead of eye’ to 
poor blind Arthur, now.” 

‘"Phat [ will,” cried the affectionate little girl, 
climbing his knee, and flinging her fair arms round 
his neck, and kissing him, ‘* Yes, dear brother, 
[ will be your eyes; And blind Arthur’s sister 
kept her word. 

It is a pretty sight to see her leading him about 
the grounds of Rose Cottage, singing her hymns, 
or listening with deep attention, while he speaks to 
her of holy things, of that blessed Saviour who 


‘* came to be a man, and die,”’ that man might be | 


redeemed and live for ever; of that happy place, 
where light shall dawn upon his eyes, more bright- 
ly and gloriously than before their earthly beams 


were quenched in darkness, Yes, it is sweet to} 


’ 


hear him, while giving his young sister a practical 


lesson on every flower, turning, with fraternal, yet | 


pious fondness, her thoughts towards heaven, as 
towards her proper home. When, however, the 
blue sky is overclouded, and the twain return to 
the house, Jane, in her’‘turn, becomes the teacher, 
and gives her dear brother her latest lesson on the 
piano-forte, which his newly acquired ear for mu- 
sic, and rapidly expanding powers of memory lead 
him to retain. ~~ 

Little Jane, indeed, reaps the fruits of all her 
| labors of love. © She is storing her mind with use- 
| ful and entertaifing knowledge, and improving all 
the talents she fs exerting to please Arthur; and 


ihe, the blind and: solitary one, thus thrown upon | 


Nall her care and kindness, does he not love his young, | 
never again see the deep blue sky that makes them | pit faithful guide?» Oh, yes! for when his giddier | 


companions forsake his society for ruder sports, 
Jane is still waiting at his side, to cheer and amuse 
him, Sometimes she teaches him to knit, or makes 
jhim guess the floWers ‘of which the nosegay is 
| composed she haswathered for him. It is curious 
to hear how'eShetly he names them, guided by his 
exquisite teuth, 

Bat there’ dte holier moments spent with little 
Jane, motets’ when the world fades from his 
mental eye, "gil his thoaghts soar upwards, to- 
wards another higher"State of being; moments that 
atone forall his deprivations, when all his suffer- 
ings are lest in jov. The other day, his sister 
was reading to him the tenth chapter of St. Mark’s 
gospel, which contains the account of our Lord’s 
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pence mene ) 
giving blind Bartimeus sight, and “with artless 
simplicity, remarked, ‘Oh that. he—were bere, 
dear Avihur, to restore your sight!’ 

** He is here, dear Jane,” replied the bereaved, 


yet happy Arthur, wiping the tears from off her 
young fair face. ‘ He is with me, ‘for darkness 
is no darkness with him;’ and he has turned mine 
into **noon day.” Fer though my mortal eves 
are quenched in night, they shabbyetebehold: him 
in his beauty, at the resuyt®¢tion: of the just. 


‘Then weep not for me, dear sisten, fOr whom.the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth bett — 
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Death of a Pious: Ohild, 
As Many af the readers of the You hi's Compani mm 











love techenr ahplit fithe children, and exper u 
good litt ehtldres, f will tell them somethins about 
a tittle @irl this Ged & few days ago. 

This SRRBVved ia Boston, and her neme was 


Mary FlarWi@@eediarris. She died of the seartet 
fever and threat distemper, April Lith, after a sicl 
ness of only one week. She was only three years 
and a half old when she died, so that we cannot ex- 
pect that she wonld know much about God, orJesus 
Christ, or heaven. But young as she was, she loved 
to have her parents talk to her upon these subjecrs, 
and would ask a great many questions. A sliert tinve 
before she was taken, while her father was t Iking to 
1 


her about heaven, she asked if there were any little 


\chairs there. He told her that there was « verything 


there that the smallest children would want. 


During prayer she Was generally willing to t 
away all her playthings, and would usuafly kueel 





idown with the rest of the family, and would sooe- 


times close her eyes. After prayer she oveasionally 
said to her father, Did you pray for me?” ‘ 

She learnt some hymns and verses which she loved 
to repeat. One of the verses she Jearnt, and which 
she often repeated, was—* Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

Her elder sister used to lay by some of her money 
for the missionaries, and so little Harriet thought she 
would save some of her money too. When asked 
what she was saving it for, she would answer, **'To 
buy Testaments for the heathen children.” At the 


time she died she had laid up ten cents. Her sister 


earried them the next Sabbath and put them with the 
contributions of the Pine street Sabbath School for 
foreign missions, as her parents wished to have them 
given to the object for which they were saved, 

One morning, just before she died, and while she 
was very sick, she laid perfectly still in her cradle 
while the family were engaged in prayer. No one 
supposed that she noticed what was eoing on: but 
when her father returned to ber cradle, she Jooked up 
and said— Was I good, father.” So you see thet 
she thought children ought to keep still during prayer. 

She was very particular shout saving ber prayers 
hefore she went to bed; and if they were forgotren, 
she would sometimes get out of bed that she might 
kneel down and say them. 

During Harriet’s sickness she wanted some one to 
sing to her most of the time while she was awake. 
| When asked what she wished to have sung, she some- 
times said,,** Gently, Lord.” Now she is doubtless 
| where she can listen to music such as earth never 
| heard, 

On Wednesday the 17th of April, her parents and 
friends followe@hber cold body to the house appointed 
for all the living, and eonsigned it to the silent tomb. 
there to remain, till that trump. shall sound, which 
will wake the sleeping nations, and call them to judg- 
ment,— Communicaled, 


Canse, of Quarrel, 

they wish Towned all the pasture land in the world,” 
‘said Boh. “* Well, T wish fF owned all the cattle in 
the worldy Stid Ned. . “Flow eonld you feed them?” 
lgeked Bot, “OR ttfh them into vour pasture,” said 
hNediioteNooven weelliwti? “Yes twould.” No 
i you saowldn’t.? « * Ves I would.’ “ You shan’t.” 
i*{ shall... And then came the fisticuffs—and O! how 
i they did fight. —— 

weg A Biter Bit. 

Ata hotel a short time sinee, 2 servant girl en- 
| quired of a gentleman at the breakfast table if biseup 
was out. ‘ No,” said he, “ but my coffee is.’ The 
| poor thing was considerably confused, but determined 
}to pay him in his own coin. While at dinner the 
stage drove up, and severn! coming in, the gentleman 
asked, ** Does the stage dine here??? ‘* Nosir,” said 
the gir!, * but the passengers do.” 
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